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SANTAYANA AWAITING DEATH 


CCOUNTS of such personal import as the modus moriend of 

a philosopher are not usually to be found within the pages of 
this JouRNAL. But, just the same, I thought that a brief and in- 
formal report of a recent visit to Santayana might be of some in- 
terest. This visit took place on the hot and sunny afternoon of the 
sixth of August, just fifty-one days before his death. Possibly it 
was the last time he saw a stranger interested in philosophy. His 
old friend Daniel Cory was, however, due to come over from London 
to Rome in September. 

Not: knowing that Santayana was in such poor health, I went 
to pay my respects to him in the now famous hospice beside the 
church of Santo Stefano Rotondo on Monte Celio. Behind the red- 
dish brick wall which hides the convent from the street there was, at 
first, simply the stillness of a shuttered building in a spacious garden 
and no sign of human beings. After entering the hospital I finally 
discovered a nun putting away dishes in a room off a corridor. 
When I inquired whether I could see Mr. Santayana she told me: 
“Callers aren’t allowed to see the old man any more; what with his 
age and everything he is in bad shape.’’ Then, with friendly in- 
consistency, she asked me to sit in a waiting-room while she gave him 
my note to read. I asked her to be sure not to bother him; but she 
went away and in about three minutes came back with the news that 
Santayana would like to see me. 

I entered his room to find him reclining on a wicker chaise longue 
by an open window that looked out onto an expanse of the garden 
and some cypress trees beyond. The room did not make me feel at 
all as though I were in a conventual cell. It was light and as airy 
as one could hope for in the middle of an unusually sultry Roman 
summer ; and it was larger than the type of refuge one usually as- 
sociates with hermitlike austerity. 

Santayana was not wearing his much recorded dressing gown; 
instead, he looked fresh and comfortable in a white linen shirt with 
a high open collar and neatly pressed white trousers—probably a 
hospital suit. He had in his hand a magnifying glass through which 
he was reading my self-written introduction, and he looked up at 
ie with smiling curiosity as I came in. We were barely through 
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the polite preliminaries when he suddenly said: ‘‘I am dying 
dying nicely, just fading away. They have told me I am going tg 
die next year. It is just as well. It would be stupid for me to liye 
longer when I really can’t do any more writing.’’ This was gaiq 
with such cheerful animation that one felt he was really quite 
amused by the whole ridiculous business of finding himself dying 
at last. Then, almost as if he were continuing a joke, he went on 
to describe the state of his physical health. He had gastroenteritis; 
a quarter of a biscuit three times a day and milk with a little tea in 
it was all the nourishment he could take. In June he had had a bad 
fall as he was going down the hospice steps on the way to see his 
ophthalmologist; this fall was probably due to a heart weakneg 
which had been giving him trouble for a long time. He frequently 
felt giddy and he supposed there was something wrong with his 
head as well. With understatement, he said that he ‘‘couldn’t gee 
very well now.’’ Although it was clear that he did not mind dying, 
he added some remarks which showed that he was just as willing to 
live a little longer : ‘‘My constitution, which has always been pretty 
good, might come back; and, if the weather agrees with me, I might 
live through next winter. You know the excessively hot weather 
we have had this summer; it has a bad effect on me.’’ He did not 
say anything about having cancer of the stomach, and I have the 
impression that, at the time I saw him, he did not know this fact, 
I only heard about it myself when the announcement of his death 
appeared in the newspapers. 

In a polite and friendly way Santayana said he was sorry that 
I had not come to see him two years before; now he was ‘‘not up to 
talking technical philosophy.’’ This made me feel that I was on my 
honor not to broach any such subject; but I am afraid that my 
curiosity concerning some difficulties in his theory of essence made 
me unable to resist a couple of leading remarks about this stream- 
lined Platonic doctrine. Santayana, however, did not follow up 
these leads, and, in a sense, there was no need for him to do 0; 
clearly he was dying in his vision of essences. His only explicit 
statement about his own philosophical views was the not very sur: 
prising one that he was a naturalist. During the course of the con- 
versation he came back to this statement several times, and he evi- 
dently wished this aspect of his philosophy to be stressed. Under 
the circumstances, this might well have been an indirect denial of 
any possibility of the death-bed conversion to literal Roman Catholi- 
- cism which was wanted, and even expected, in some quarters. It 
was sad to see that his usually brilliant command of philosophical 
language was failing. Once, for instance, he was describing some 
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body as ‘‘ wavering between Roman Catholicism and critical .. . 
qritical .. . critical... .’’ Finally I had to supply the word ‘‘real- 
. ”? 

am he was talking about philosophers, I interjected what I 
feel confident was a tactful remark about Whitehead. Santayana 
replied, with an almost disdainful toss of the head and a hardening 
look in his eyes, ‘‘Oh, he was after me at Harvard.’’ And that was 
that. I had hoped he would reciprocate the intellectual generosity 
which Whitehead expressed towards him. Quite possibly, and for 
reasons that were entirely understandable, Santayana just did not 
want to. get involved in any further discussion along these lines. 

He had, he said, some books in the next room, including a first 
edition of The Infe of Reason. From what I understood him to 
say, he had already revised the first two volumes of this work by 
“red-penciling omissions and inserting additions’’; Daniel Cory 
was going to complete the revision of the other three volumes.. 

In the course of some remarks on writings about his own philos- 
ophy, he expressed an especially high regard for Jacques Duron’s 
Ia pensée de George Santayana (Santayana en Amérique). He 
was glad that a further study concentrating on Realms of Being 
was due to be published by Dr. Duron. 

Santayana was eager to talk about poetry, and he enjoyed giving 
a detailed account of quite a long poem on which he was still work- 
ing. The idea for this poem he got from a book of Lorenzo de’ . 
Medici’s verse that was loaned to him by a friend. At first I © 
thought he was translating a particular poem of Lorenzo’s; but he 
corrected me by saying that the reading of one of the latter’s pieces 
had suggested to him his own version of the conflict between the 
ideal and the natural. Not liking to press the point, I never found out 
how much more than a translation this poem actually was. Although 
he acted as his own interpreter in going over the poem line by. line, 
Isometimes found it hard to follow as he occasionally had difficulty 
in articulating his words. As far as I could make out, the theme 
was developed through the personification of the ideal in a maiden 
who ‘‘erroneously tried to be superhuman by wishing to remain 
virginal and, at the same time, to keep her lover exclusively to her- 
self for the rest of her life.’? The natural was personified by the 
lover who, by definition, had other motives. In the end the natural 
won the struggle, though just how I cannot remember. After re- 
fleeting for a moment on what he was describing, Santayana added: 
“You see that even though I am near ninety, and even though I am 
dying, I am still interested in the details of life.’’ It is not likely 
that Santayana was able to give the poem its final form. He was 
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still polishing it up in several places, and was especially concerneg 
with one word in the last four lines. 

He discussed religion with enthusiasm, and was excited by what 
he described as ‘‘some recent archaeological excavations near Jery. 
salem which revealed the earliest known churech.’’ This church, 9 
I was then apprised, was founded by St. James the Less, who tried 
to start Christianity in a Judaic form. With this attempt of the 
younger James in mind, Santayana had re-read the epistle written 
by this apostle and he was struck by its being ‘‘ primarily Jewish in 
tone.’’ Criticizing James on the ground that the Christian Church 
could not have ‘‘worked’’ if it had begun as a Hebrew institution, 
he concluded : ‘‘but fortunately Paul came along; he had the better 
way and started Christianity anew.’’ I do not know the source of 
Santayana’s impressions concerning such a momentous discovery 
as the ruins of a first-century church. Usually he was cautious in 
his acceptance of what are supposed to be facts; but I have been 
unable to confirm the archaeological information which he thus in- 
parted to me, and I merely state this as a record of a conversation 
and nothing more. 

In speaking of Christian doctrine he talked with his sophisticated 
reverence which, as is well known, amounts to deep respect for ideas 
that he considers to be really, or literally, illusions. Suddenly his 
sense of humor bubbled up and played on the irony involved in 
his attitude towards religion. ‘‘You know,’’ he remarked with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘when I came here I told the nuns ‘I ama 
Catholic but not a pious one.’ They were satisfied with this and 
didn’t question me any further ; but they know that I am, according 
to their lights, really a lost soul. They still hope to see me saved.” 
As was to be expected, he spoke of the nuns with affection. Then he 
explained how circumstances led to his presence in the hospice. At 
the beginning of the war he had to leave his hotel on, I think it was, 
the Piazza Barberini. In facing the problem of where to go, he 
remembered that the Sisters of the Little Company of Mary hada 
branch of their Order in Chicago as well as in Rome; and he thought 
that, through his nephew who managed his income in Boston, he 
could pay the nuns in Chicago for the care received on Monte Celio. 
This arrangement turned out to be practical and it worked until the 
American Government noticed it in three years’ time. With ev: 
dent resentment Santayana said: ‘‘The Government of the United 
States immediately stopped the payments to Chicago on the grounds 
that it was handing over money to an enemy country.’’ However, 
the sisters in Rome continued to look after him and when peace came 
he was able to pay his bill. During the period of hostilities San- 
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tayana was forced to be stringent in his petty expenditures; at the 
outbreak of the war he had at hand ‘‘no money except for cash in 
my pocket and box.’’ But he at least liked ‘‘walking into town’’ 
and so he did not miss the taking of taxis or trams. 

When he first went to the hospital the nuns were apologetic about 
the lack of books that might interest him. They said they had the 
works of Cardinal Newman and Charles Dickens, and they did not 
suppose he would want to read either of these authors. It so hap- 
pened, though, that Santayana wished to read the Newman anyway, 
possibly because of his writing The Idea of Christ in the Gospels in 
which he has two references to that ‘‘refined spirit.’’ And he re- 
marked: ‘‘I already re-read all of Dickens in England during the 
first war, and I was happy to read him again in Italy while the 
second war was on.’’ After he had gone through the Dickensian 
corpus, one of the nuns asked him which book he thought was the 
best. He replied in favor of David Copperfield, and he was greatly 
amused at the horror of the nun who felt strongly that Hard Times 
should be at the top of the list. 

Throughout the visit Santayana did not behave as the legendary 
aloof man who made you feel that you were merely a conversational 
means and that he might just as well be talking to anyone else. 
From occasional statements I had heard, I thought I might be 
treated in that way, though stories to the contrary had also reached 
me. Certainly he was Olympian in the sense that his attitude was 
ultimately one of detachment from every thing and every person; 
but his Olympian spirit could dwell with charm in particular cir- 
cumstances as well as remain transcendent. During the short time 
Thad with him he exerted himself to be interesting and friendly. 
In a nicely personal manner he called me by name quite often, and 
towards the end of the conversation he compared a change of interest 
during my early life to a similar change undergone by somebody 
else. He also asked me to stay much longer than I had intended. 
Remembering the nun’s request that I leave after ten minutes, I 
made several reluctant efforts to go. But each time he said some- 
thing to the effect of ‘‘Oh, do stay a little longer. I hope you 
aren’t in a hurry.’? When I expressed fear that I was tiring him, 
he answered, ‘‘Oh, no. On the contrary you are doing me good; 
you are livening me up.’’ I quote this, of course, not because of 
any favorable reflection on myself, which is really undeserved, but 
because it shows that one should not stress too much the distant 
withdrawal of his character. Despite his nearing death, he was a 
genial host. 


As soon as I had said goodbye to Santayana, I went to the sister- 
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in-charge in order to apologize for extending my ten minutes to ay 
hour and a half. She was very nice about this, saying that she 
was glad I had done so since Santayana clearly wanted me to rp. 
main and it was good for him to see people when he could. We 
had a fairly long talk about ‘‘the old man,’’ as she and the other 
nuns frequently referred to him. Judging from what was implied 
in her attitude and remarks, neither she nor the rest of the sisters 
were interested in reading his books; apart from rumors of the 
contents, the sole aspect of his works with which they were concerned 
was the labor involved; and this kind soul expressed the opinion 
that Santayana had worn himself out over the years by spending 
too much time at his writing. She informed me that he had not 
been in really good health for over a decade; even when living by 
himself before coming to the hospital, he was, so I understood her 
as saying, subject to fainting spells. ‘‘Only three days ago,’’ she 
added, ‘‘Mr. Santayana had a bad turn and we thought he was 
‘going out.’ We are worried about this happening again ; he might 
die next time.’’ Obviously she was fond of him, as were the others 
in the hospice. The only criticism she made concerned his stub- 
bornness in not using glasses. She thought that a concession in past 
years to the wearing of spectacles for reading and writing would 
have saved an unnecessary strain on his eyes. ‘‘Now he has a com- 
plete cataract in one eye and a partial cataract in the other. The 
doctor is worried about operating on him in his present condition 
and is coming quite soon to see him again. I think the old man will 
want to have the operation. But he won’t in the end.”’ 


Tuomas G. HENDERSON 
McGiuLt UNIVERSITY 





MEANING AND EXISTENCE 


| A EANINGS are experienced as instrumentalities of existences. 
This instrumentality, whatever its origin, develops as prop- 
erties of existences, and meanings function as properties of ex- 
istences. Our experience of meaning is the experience of that 
property of existences. Meanings are thus existential to us. 
 Existences bear meaning simply because existences are related 
to one another. While meanings are always meanings of something 
to somebody, the material foundation of meaning is in the existential 
relations. Men can make use of these relations for their living 
purposes so that these relations become meaningful to men; but 
if there were fundamentally no such relation, there could be n0 
meaning: ; . ; 
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Furthermore, the use that men can make of these relations has 
to be conditioned by these relations themselves. Indeed, it is only 
men who can take advantage of the instrumentality of existences 
to such an extensive degree that existences become meaningful to 
them. This, however, is chiefly due to men’s ‘‘objective’’ attitude 
towards existences. Men could never make use of existences to 
guch an extensive degree, if, instead of searching and researching 
for the potentialities of existential actualities, they constantly dis- 
torted existences to please their own wishful thinking. 

As instrumentalities are existential, although potential, so 
meanings are objective, although purposeful. 

Meanings are embodied in signs and symbols which are existent. 
Qn the other hand, any and all existences, insofar as they reveal 
their instrumental character, are meaningful as signs or symbols. 
Symbols and/or signs are not special things; they are a special 
function of any and all existences. 

Furthermore, signs and symbols are functionally the same, al- 
though their origins are different: one is natural while the other 
is social. Whether natural or social, signs as well as symbols are 
meaningful in the same instrumental function. Such a functional 
distinction as is made by Mrs. Langer in her book, Philosophy in a 
New Key, is, from this point of view, highly questionable. We can 
analyze her distinction point by point: 

First, however, the characteristics of symbols in general, and their essential 
difference from signs, must go on record. 

A term which is used symbolically and not signally does not evoke action 
appropriate to the presence of its object. If I say: ‘‘Napoleon,’’ you do not 
bow to the conqueror of Europe as though I had introduced him, but merely 
think of him. If I mention a Mr. Smith of our common acquaintance, you may 
be led to tell me something about him ‘‘behind his back,’’ which is just what 
you would not do in his presence. Thus the symbol for Mr. Smith—his name— 
may very well initiate an act appropriate peculiarly to his absence. Raised 
eyebrows and a look at the door, interpreted as a sign that he is coming, would 


stop you in the midst of your narrative; that action would be directed toward 
Mr. Smith in person.1 


By “‘object,’? Mrs. Langer must mean what either a sign or a 
symbol suggests. If so, a term which is used signally just as it is 
ted symbolically does not evoke action appropriate to the presence 
of its object. If I use a cloud as a sign, I do not do so as if the rain 
has already come down. Rather, I am prepared for the rain which 
as the object of the sign, viz., the cloud, is not present yet, no matter 
how soon it will come. Thus a cloud which is used signally does not 


1Langer, Susanne K., Philosophy in a New Key (New York, Penguin 
Books, 1948) » pp. 48-49, 
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evoke action appropriate to the presence of its object—rain, In 
the case of Mr. Smith, suppose someone whispers, ‘‘Mr. Smith” 
before he enters the door; what will Mrs. Langer call this whisper 
a sign or a symbol? If it is a symbol, then the function of this 
symbol is exactly like the function of the signs cited by Mr 
Langer, ‘‘raised eyebrows’’ and ‘‘a look at the door.’’ If it ig 
sign, then the whisper is made just to evoke conceptions about Mr. 
Smith, so that actions on the part of those who are already in the 
room appropriate only to the presence of Smith can be evoked; 
and this, to Mrs. Langer, is the function of symbols.” Therefore, 
if, on such an occasion as the whisper ‘‘Mr. Smith’’ on his entrance, 
the whisper is taken as a sign, then the sign performs just that 
function which Mrs. Langer assigned only to symbols. If Mrs, 
Langer argues that the whisper, ‘‘Mr. Smith,’’ is a sign insofar 
as it serves the sign-function and a symbol insofar as it serves the 
symbol-function, then, from the example, it is clear that the dis. 
tinction as made by Mrs. Langer cannot be based on the presence 
or absence of the object; for the presence or absence of the object 
cannot distinguish a sign from a symbol. We use signs even in 
the absence of an object, as clouds mean rain; and we may use 
symbols in the presence of an object, as in calling people names 
right to their face, e.g., ‘‘Mr. Republican.’’ 

But besides the presence or absence of an object, Mrs. Langer 
does have a more fundamental distinction between sign and sym- 
bol: 


Of course a word may be used as a sign, but that is not its primary role, 
Its signific character has to be indicated by some special modification—by a 
tone of voice, a gesture (such as pointing or staring), or the location of a 
placard bearing the word. In itself it is a symbol, associated with a con- 
ception, not directly with a public object or event. The fundamental dif- 
ference between signs and symbols is this difference of association, and econ- 
sequently of their use by the third party to the meaning function, the subject; 
signs announce their objects to him, whereas symbols lead him to conceive their 
objects. The fact that the same item—say, the little mouthy noise we call 
a ‘‘word’’—may serve in either capacity, does not obliterate the cardinal dis- 
tinction between the two functions it may assume.’ 


By making the distinction between sign and symbol in view of 
the fact that ‘‘signs announce their objects to him, whereas sym- 


2‘¢Symbols are not proxy for their objects, but are vehicles for the con- 
ception of objects. To conceive a thing or a situation is not the same thing 
as to ‘react toward it’ overtly, or to be aware of its presence. In talking 
about things we have conceptions of them, not the things themselves; and 
it is the conceptions, not the things, that symbols directly ‘mean.’ ’’ (Langer, 
ibid., p. 49.) 

3 Ibid., p. 49. 
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pols lead him to conceive their objects,’’ Mrs. Langer seems to 
neglect ‘‘symptoms,’’ which are extremely meaningful in medical 
diagnosis and certainly make the distinction again questionable. 
When a doctor finds a few red spots in the body, they are signs in 
that they announce their object. On the other hand, they are sym- 
hols in that they lead him to conceive their objects. 

Mrs. Langer in making the distinction between sign and symbol 
tries to distinguish various meanings of meaning. According to 
her, when a symbol means, it means differently from the way in 
which a sign means. When a sign means, it means a relation of 
pairs of which the respective status of sign and its object are 
interchangeable but for the ‘‘interest’’ of the ‘‘interpretant.’’ To 
use a classical terminology, sign-meaning is accidental or external. 
Qn the other hand, when a symbol means, it means a ‘‘concept’’ 
which is identical with the classical version of ‘‘form.’’ Symbol- 
meaning is therefore necessary or internal. It corresponds to 
Essence.* 

It is evident that ‘‘concept’’ is the key to the distinction be- 
tween sign-meaning and symbol-meaning as Mrs. Langer sees it. 
Because a symbol means a concept, while a sign means another par- 
ticular, we are led to think that the relation between meaning and 
existence in the case of symbol will be quite different from that in 


the case of sign. Mrs. Langer will go along with the instrumental 
interpretation of meaning in the case of signs, as seen in the above 
quotation, although her idea of instrumentalism is utilitarian 
rather than pragmatic. As to symbol-meaning, Mrs. Langer makes 
a point of taking issue with Dewey with special reference to the 
meaning of rite, and her argument revolves around the notion of 
“concept.” 


The fact that so much of primitive religious ritual is mimetic, and that 
mimicry is the typical form of children’s play, has misled some excellent 
philosophers, notably John Dewey, to believe that rites are simply a repetition 
of practical behavior for the fun of the action itself—a repetition which 
presently becomes habitual, and has to be dignified by the imputation of magi- 
cal usefulness. . . . 


From this standpoint it is hard to understand why savage rites so often 
involve terrible tortures—branding, flaying, knocking out teeth, cutting off 
finger-joints, ete. Puberty-rites, for instance, in which boys sometimes die 
under the knife or the whip, can hardly be described as ‘‘enjoyment of the 
drama of life without the latter’s liabilities’? Such actions are far removed 
from play. Their instrumental value for bringing about victories, fertility, or 
general good luck is undoubtedly secondary, as Professor Dewey says; but 
their primary achievement is not entertainment, but morale. They are part of 


4Cf., ibid., pp. 46-47, 57-58. 
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man’s ceaseless quest for conception and orientation. They embody his 
dawning notions of power and will, of death and victory, they give active ang 
impressive form to his demoniac fears and ideals. Ritual is the most primitiy, 
reflection of serious thought, a slow deposit, as it were, of people’s imaginatiy, 
insight into life. That is why it is intrinsically solemn, even though some rites 
of rejoicing or triumph may degenerate into mere excitement, debauchery, ang 
license.5 


Now, what is a concept which is the meaning of a symbol? Mrs 
Langer defines concept as pattern, which is really pattern of re. 
lations. It has been very unfortunate in the history of thought 
that, when philosophers talked about pattern, they did not take into 
full recognition that patterns are always patterns of relations, for 
patterns would have no specific content unless the relatedness of 
the parts within the pattern were specified. On the other hand, a 
relation would have no significance unless the relations organized 
themselves into a pattern. Take the concept of ‘‘table’’ for ex. 
ample. The difficulty of conceiving table in general is removed 
if we realize that table in general, or the concept of table, means 
the essential relationship as embodied in a table; it is not and does 
not need to be an abstraction from all tables. Theoretically, if 
we have only one table and if the table is analyzed as a pattem 
consisting of relationships, whether from a functional or structural 
point of view, then we have a concept of table, or table in general. 
That a concept is not only a pattern but a pattern of relations can 
be more easily seen in non-intellectual meanings. Take dancing 
for example. Every kind of dancing has a pattern of steps and 
the pattern is constituted by the relationships of these steps. In 
learning dancing, we never try to abstract from all the dancing 
steps and then generalize into a pattern. Rather we learn how 
one step leads into another, or how one step is instrumental to 
another, and thus acquire the ‘‘rhythm.’’ 

What is true of dancing is true of any other fine art. The so- 
called significant form cannot be a generalization from particulars, 
for there is no particular to be generalized. As significant forms, 
a painting, a symphony, an architectural structure, embody neces- 
sary relationships which can be analyzed, learned, and improved. 
What is true of non-intellectual patterns is true of intellectual pat- 
terns too. In this way sign-meaning is not different from symbdl- 
meaning. For such a meaning as is embodied in cloud-means-rain 
is not only a relation ‘‘between’’ cloud ‘‘and’’ rain, but a patterned 
relation. Therefore cloud, in its capacity of being a sign, really 
conveys a concept, a pattern of relation, just as a symbol does. 
Unless it conveys a pattern of relation, it is not significant, and thus 


5 Ibid., pp. 127-128. 
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not meaningful. The reason we take cloud as a sign is that it sug- 
gests a pattern of relation, just as the reason we take the stars and 
stripes as & Symbol is because it suggests a pattern of relation. 
We can argue that the former is existential, natural, and necessary 
while the latter is artificial and accidental; thus the former is less 
subject to misinterpretation than the latter. Indeed, there is a 
difference between sign and symbol, just as there is a difference 
between silk and nylon. But the difference of origin does not 
justify a difference of function. Rather, human beings invent 
artificial signs (which to this writer is all that a symbol is) just for 
the reason that they want them to serve the same function as 
natural signs. Interestingly enough, Mrs. Langer may lend us a 
hand in this argument, although she would certainly be inimical to 
the idea that symbols are merely artificial signs: 


Now, just as in nature certain events are correlated, so that the less im- 
portant may be taken as signs of the more important, so we may also produce 
atbitrary events purposely correlated with important ones that are to be their 
meanings. A whistle means that the train is about to start. A gunshot means 
that the sun is just setting. A crépe on the door means someone has just died. 
These are artificial signs, for they are not part of a condition of which they 
naturally signify the remainder or something in the remainder. Their logical 
relation to their objects, however, is the same as that of natural signs—a one- 
to-one correspondence of sign and object, by virtue of which the interpretant, 
who is interested in the latter and perceives the former, may apprehend the 
existence of the term that interests him.¢ 


Symbols, being ‘‘artificial’’ signs, bear significances or meanings 
common to those who use them. If symbols and signs serve the 
function of suggesting a pattern of relations, we should be able to 
explain this ‘‘commonness’’ of symbols in terms of that function. 
In what sense, then, does a person understand such symbols as 
“eatch’’ and ‘‘stop’’ as others understand them? How can we 
say that such symbols as ‘‘catch’’ and ‘‘stop’’ insofar as they are 
understood by us in common suggest a pattern of relations? To 
these questions, Mr. John Brewster has given an answer similar 
to the view presented in this paper: 


A common sign, such as ‘‘A and B are catching and throwing a ball,’’ is one 
which simultaneously initiates in each observer the alternative responses of 
throwing and catching, which, if completed by each observer, would be each 
organism in different places at the same time throwing and catching a ball. 
In like manner, if one observes a common symbol of a checker game, stating 
that if A moves number 1 to spot 16, B jumps 1 and 4 and then A takes 
number 4, then such a sign simultaneously calls out in each observer these 
alternative response phases of the game prior to the subsequent overt move of 
any organism. Each observer finds himself taking the réle of different members 


6 Ibid. p. 47. 
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of a possible group. In a word, a common lingual sign, if defined behavio, 

in terms of the overt social structure of language, is one which shifts the 
alternative phases of a social act from different organisms to each single 
organism. ... 


As ideas, the symbol observer’s responses consist in his imaginatively taking 
the réle of a group. The function of such an ideal-réle is to control the 
symbol observer’s subsequent behavior with respect to the group activity 
symbolized.7 


It is quite evident that to take a role is to ascertain the relation 
as suggested by the symbol in question. In the daily use of lan. 
guage, we seldom take pains to take roles just because the relation 
between symbol and its references is well established. Thus, both 
signs and symbols are meaningful to the degree that the relation. 
ship they suggest can be patterned, and the patterns of relations 
in both cases are existentially real. 

. Mr. Brewster, however, in his way maintains that there is a 
functional distinction between sign and symbol: 


By a sign, then, is simply meant a stimulus controlling an overt response or 
terminal act affecting directly some other part of the environment. The 
response itself is the ‘‘objective reference’’ to a referent. There is nothing 
necessarily mental or conceptual about the relation of meaning. For a sign to 
exist it is only necessary that a stimulus call out a response directed to an 
object distinct from itself. ... 


To be an idea or ‘‘a mental event’’ a sign’s reference must be itself a stimulus 
to subsequent behavior to symbolized objects. A sign does not imply that an 
organism has an idea of the object. His response to the sign’s referent 
constitutes his idea of the object only if, instead of being overtly executed, 
it functions indirectly as stimulus to the kind of a response which he might 
carry out in the future. ... We indicate this distinction of function by the 
terms ‘‘signs’’ and ‘‘symbols.’’ 


I do not deny that communicative symbols are substitute stimuli. But I do 
contend that the responses to referents when evoked by symbols are themselves 
substitute stimuli for subsequent behavior to the objects symbolized. It is 
this double substitution which Watson seems to have overlooked.’ 


In simple terms, according to Mr. Brewster, since symbols make ‘‘a 
mental event’’ or ‘‘idea’’ possible while signs have no such fune- 
tion, this should be considered as a major distinction between sign 
and symbol. Granting the fact that it is symbols that make 4 
mental event possible through the ‘‘double substitution,’’ we must 
realize that what makes this double substitution possible is the 
same principle that makes simple substitution possible—the pat- 
terns of relations existing in society as well as in nature. In 

7 Brewster, John M., ‘*A Behavioristic Account of the Logical Function 


of Universals,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIITI (1936), pp. 537-538. 
8 Ibid., pp. 509 and 507. 
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deed, the symbol “‘hat’’ enables us to think about a hat or to have 
gn idea of hat; while a hat as a physical sign or stimulus merely 
“ealls out a response directed to an object distinct from itself,’’ 
as when a dog or a baby looks for the master after the hat has ap- 
pared. But the procedure as well as the content of thinking, 
symbols internalized into ideas, ideas leading to further ideas and 
fnally to the objects symbolized, is essentially a dramatic rehearsal 
of the successive patterns of-relations supposed to be existent. No 
one can deny that human life is benefited tremendously because of 
the possibility of dramatic rehearsal before fatal existential com- 
mitment. Nor can one deny that what is mentally rehearsed can 
be nothing else than the patterns of relations. While symbols 
make a mental event possible, they only perform the same function 
as signs, although in a different medium. Different mediums make 
differences, but not necessarily different functions. On the other 
hand, the same function can quite possibly operate in different 
mediums ; for instance, electricity as a function operates in wire as 
well as in raw nature. The same thing can be said for the same 
function as performed by signs and symbols in different mediums, 
one in a physical medium, the other in a physiological medium, as 
Mr. Brewster himself admits.® | 

There is a passage in Mr. Brewster’s article describing serial 
functioning of meaning relation: 


Wherever the complete response involves the serial functioning of different 
structures such as locomotion, manipulation, and consummation, the object 
can not be identified as any particular receptor quality. Instead, the whole 
physical act (including its objects) consists of a series of funetionally dif- 
ferent stimuli and responses. Thus, the distance receptor phases (visual, 
olfactory, etc.) of the cheese control the locomotor phase of the eating response 
with respect to the terminal, tactual, and gustatory phase of the act of getting 
food. That phase of an object which terminates a response may be called 
the referent of the distance phase. Any phase of an object (visual cheese) 
which initiates a response terminating at a referent phase of an object may be 
talled a sign stimulus.10 


9‘*What, then, must be the novel or emergent properties of a common 
gesture or symbol? If each gesture may initiate a different response on the 
part of another organism, then a common sign must differ in two respects 
from a gesture. First, it must be physically capable of striking approximately 
alike the receptors of any number of organisms. ... Given this physical 
condition, the second condition of a common sign is physiological. If each 
gesture stimulates a different response of a different organism, a common sign 
must be one which, as it strikes the same receptor of each organism, is common 
to alternative responses, each of which in the overt social act is controlled by 
a different gesture.’’? (Brewster, ibid., pp. 536-537.) 

10 Idid., p. 508. 
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Now, if we add ‘‘mental manipulation,’’ where symbols as well ay 
signs will function, to this serial, we would not see any fundamental 
change in the symbolic function of both signs and symbols in the 
total picture. Rather, in the alternative and continuous function 
of signs and symbols, various patterns of relations which either 
signs or symbols embody will be displayed either in the physica] 
medium or in the physiological medium. 

Signs and symbols are symbolic in the same way in that they 
suggest patterns of relations. The reason that they can suggest 
pattern of relations is because they themselves are constituents of 
that pattern. When an American flag is posted, we know that 
what is behind it belongs to America, just as when a cloud appears 
we know that what is behind is a certain kind of weather. (Cog. 
nitively and logically, American flag and cloud generate what 
follows. This is generalization. Generalization is not abstraction, 
nor is it ‘‘form’’-imposing as suggested by Cassirer. It is the 
generating of a form when a sign or a symbol is given or appears, 
As generating agents, signs and symbols can be looked on as in. 
strumental, and they are meaningful just because of that gen. 
erating function. 

In view of this, we can see that Mrs. Langer may be a little 
too intellectualistic in criticizing Dewey’s interpretation of primi- 
tive rite. It would be a little bit far-fetched to think that those 
half-naked participants are ceaselessly questing for conception and 
orientation. On the other hand, these ritual activities can be mean- 
ingful to them if we remember that ritual as ritual consists of 
rhythmic action which embodies a pattern of relations. 

Taking generalization as sign or symbol generating pattern due 
to its own related part in the pattern, we can have a unified theory 
of meaning and contain meanings in the realm of existences. 

When existences, whether a key note (theme) in music, or a 
personality (leader) in a political movement, or a patch of color 
(motif) on canvas, or a step in dance (routine), or a significant 
legal case (precedent), serve the function of leading into, suggest- 
ing, or introducing a form or a pattern in which they themselves 
are related parts (whether the relationship is internal or external 
becomes a verbal issue), these existences are signs or symbols and 
meaningful. In this way, signs and symbols are existential, mean- 
ingful, and dynamic; and this dynamic is its instrumentality to the 
whole pattern. 

Students of aesthetics should have no difficulties in understand- 
ing this approach. Those who are well versed in the Hegelian 
conception of ‘‘concrete universals’’ can see how much this ap- 
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owes to that conception. We can test this approach by 
aamining whether it is applicable to intellectual meanings so that 
the promise of a unified theory of meaning can be fulfilled. 

Inevitably this theory of meaning as generation of patterns or 
forms through the instrumentality of any kind of existence in its 
apacity of sign or symbol upsets the major part of Mill’s theory 
of induction, so far as the intellectual meaning, truth, is concerned. 
Mill has been constantly questioned for his quantitative emphasis 
and we know all too well now that enumeration of similar cases 
leaves the pertinency of cases unaccountable. Theoretically speak- 
ing, even if a phenomenon can happen only once, such as the forma- 
tion of the earth, we still can have a scientific principle or law to 
explain it. What this principle or law consists of is nothing but 
a pattern of relationship which is quite irrelevant to the enumera- 
tion of cases. Furthermore, unless the pattern is relatively de- 
terminate, there is no way to decide in what sense cases are ‘‘simi- 
lr.” Historically speaking, sciences have made significant advance 
not by ‘‘observing’’ passively and equally ‘‘all’’ the cases. They 
advanced: by arresting ‘‘significant’’ or ‘‘meaningful’’ symptoms, 
signs, symbols, keys, or cues. They fail in misconstruing or neg- 
leting these signs. The apple that Newton observed falling was 
asign, and therefore meaningful and instrumental to the whole 
pattern of relationship called gravitation ; and the apple itself was 
arelated part in it. When we learn a language, we learn one thing 
after another, and until we see the pattern of relations involved 
in that language system, e.g., the shades of meaning, our learning 
isnot accomplished. On the other hand, the first thing we learn 
is certainly part and parcel of the whole pattern, and it is instru- 
mental and meaningful as far as it facilitates the further learning 
process. 

Existences, including human existences, of whatever type they 
are, are meaningful when their instrumentality to a pattern of rela- 
tionship is experienced. Meanings are materially based on the re- 
lationship of existences; signs or symbols keynote their respective 
patterns. Sign or symbol sets the pace, so to speak. To use classi- 
cal terms again, meanings as embodied in signs or symbols are an 
Aufheben of actuality and potentiality, matter and form, reality 
and ideality, immediacy and instrumentality. 

To apply this to our own life as existence, the meaning of our 
life consists in the performance of the symbolic function of each 
and every present moment so that a significant form or pattern of 
relations will emerge eventually. Is not this just what personality 
character amounts to? How natural and necessary, then; that 
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intelligence should and must have a part to play in our life, so that 
our life can be meaningful? 


SING-NAN Fey 
NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DURHAM 





THE THEORY OF CATCH-ALL SYMBOLS 
O 


1. “‘Universal signs may have a certain importance in allowing 

one to talk in general of the designata of signs without having 
to specify the sign or designatum ; the difficulty of attempting 
to avoid such terms as ‘object,’ ‘entity,’ and ‘something’ shows 
the value of such terms for certain purposes.’’—Charles W. 
Morris.* 
‘‘. . . kind of term . . . having universal comprehension and 
zero connotation . . . often said to be meaningless. ‘Being’ 
and ‘entity’—supposing everything one could mention is a 
being or entity—are such terms. . . . The accurate manner of 
indicating the lack of significance which characterizes these 
terms, is to observe that attribution of them implies no at- 
tribute that could be absent from anything; that their connote- 
tion is zero and their comprehension unlimited. But if they 
genuinely lacked any meaning—any connotation—this char. 
acter of them could not be determined.’’—C. I. Lewis.’ 

. ‘The term ‘entity’ . . . as a common designation for proper- 
ties, propositions, and other intensions, on the one hand, and 
for classes, individuals, and other extensions, on the other. 
It seems to me that there is no other suitable term in English 
with this very wide range.’’—Rudolf Carnap.® 


I 
‘‘Meaning’’: 


1. A symbol denotes : df: symbolizes a class of entities. 

2. A symbol designates : df: symbolizes individual entities of a 
class. 

3. A symbol connotes :df: symbolizes a set of characteristics 
definitive of a class. 


1 Foundations of the Theory of Signs, International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 2 (University of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 18. 

2An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Ill., Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1946), p. 48. 

8 Meaning and Necessity (University of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 22-23. 
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4, A symbol specifies : df: symbolizes individual characteristics of 
a connotational set. 

5, Denotation-R-designation: A symbol denotes the sum total of 
its various designata. 

6, Connotation-R-specification: A symbol connotes the sum total 
of its various specifications. 

1. Connotation-R-denotation: The number of characteristics a 
symbol connotes varies inversely to the number of entities it 
denotes.* 

, Asymbol is meaningful (in general) : df: connotes and denotes 
but may or may not specify and/or designate. 

. Asymbol is empirically meaningful : df: connotes, denotes, and 
specifies, but may or may not designate. 

. Asymbol is verifiably meaningful : df: connotes, denotes, speci- 
fies, and designates. 

. A symbol is non-designative :df: has a denotation value of 
zero. 

. A symbol is non-specific :df: has a connotation value of zero. 

. Logical multiplication : df: The logic-form of the operation of 
specification of characteristics comprising a connotation. 

. Logical simplification : df: The logic-form of the operation in- 
verse to logical multiplication. 

. A symbol is empirically meaningful if it is verifiably meaning- 
ful or if its connotation is formally reducible by logical simpli- 
fication to specific characteristics which are the connotations of 
symbols verifiably meaningful. 

N: The symbol ‘cow’ is empirically meaningful because 
verifiably meaningful; the symbol ‘purple swan,’ though not 
verifiably meaningful, is empirically meaningful because the 
specific constituents of its connotation are themselves connota- 
tions of symbols verifiably meaningful, e.g., ‘purple’ and ‘swan.’ 

. The meaning (in general) of a symbol is given in the statement 
of its connotation-denotation values. 

. Asymbol whose connotation lacks specification is not verifiably 
meaningful and because also it cannot be logically simplified it 
is not empirically meaningful; but it is meaningful (in gen- 
eral). 

II 


“Catch-All’’: 


1, To classify any designatable thing as being of a particular kind 
is to implicate a specification of characteristics definitive 


‘Further specifications are requisite to make this statement rigorously 
true, but they are not essential here. 
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thereof, and this involves having hypotheses (or ‘‘notions”) 
which are the ground of classification of ‘what the designatu 
is,’’ i.e., what it will do under various circumstances, ete, 


. A pragmatic study of language reveals the need for a supply 


of symbols for usage where it is desired to designate varion 
things (to ‘‘get hold of them linguistically’’) without commit. 
ting oneself as to how they should be classified. 


. People remain non-committal in such cases by employing cath. 


all symbols, i.e., symbols completely general or restrictively 
general. 


. A completely general symbol denotes ‘‘the universal class’’ (7), 
. Symbols like ‘thing,’ ‘entity,’ ‘being,’ and ‘what-(ever)-yon. 


may-call-it’ (“‘whuh-chuh-muh-call-ut’’) have had the most 
formidable history as completely general symbols. 


. A restrictively general symbol is a catch-all for some restricted 


domain of things comprising ‘‘the universal class.’’ 

N: For example, in the domain of complicated gadgetry 
such catch-alls prevail as ‘thing-a-muh-jig,’ ‘du-hicky,’ ‘du. 
jJigger,’ ‘gismo,’ ete. 


. People employ catch-all symbols for the chief reasons that they 


are either lazy or ignorant. 

N: The high incidence of such phrases as ‘the whuh-chuh- 
muh-call-ut in the corner,’ ‘the stuff which,’ ‘that du-jigger over 
there,’ ‘it’s something-or-other that,’ etc., is indicative of their 
convenience for rapid symbolization in serving a designative 
function without committing people to a possibly mistaken 
classification. For it takes trouble to select appropriately 
classifying symbols and where people cannot ‘‘think of the 
right term (offhand) ’’ or are ignorant of a socially established 
expression they require substitute symbols which will save them 
that trouble. The symbol which is ‘‘more fitting’’ insofar as 
it possesses greater specificity is thus replaced by one which 
comes more readily to the mind (because there are more oc- 
casions for its coming) and none comes more readily than those 
serviceable as ‘‘all-purpose’’ or ‘‘catch-all’’ symbols. 


III 


‘‘Completely general’’: 


1. 


Ontology : df: that non-empirical branch of metaphysics whose 
vocabulary is constituted by completely general symbols, ie, 
symbols having zero connotation and unlimited (‘‘infinite”) 
denotation. 
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N: The statement ‘All entities have being’ exhibits the 


” 

: meaning-limits of inverse connotation-denotation variation 
where connotation is zero and denotation is infinite, and belongs 

ly to the domain of ontology. a 

yas 9. Meta-ontology :df: that empirical branch of semiotic which 

it. studies symbols which, as related in the construction of theo- 


retical systematics of objective relations among things, are com- 


ch. pletely general. 
N: The statement ‘The symbols “‘entity’’ and ‘‘being”’ 





have zero-one meaning’ represents * the case of limits of inverse 
), connotation-denotation variation where connotation is zero and 
- denotation is infinite, and belongs to the domain of meta- 
ost ontology. 

8. Ontological expressions are empirically exhibitive but non- 

ed empirically representative symbolic constructions; their repre- 
sentative function is pragmatically unimportant in comparison 
ry to that of their empirically representative meta-ontological 
lu counterparts. 
N: But in the ordinary case of expressions which neither 
ey represent nor exhibit meaning-limits, the ‘‘object language’’ 
expression is pragmatically more important than its meta- 
uh. linguistic counterpart. 
yer 4, An ontological expression is one which involves the logical dis- 
ir tribution without qualification of a completely general symbol. 
ive 5. The structures of theoretical systematics ordinarily symbolize 
en things in terms which specify for different kinds of them. 
ly 6. There are no specifications in terms of which any thing is a 
he thing. 
ed 7. To be and to be a thing are the same thing: Ontological state- 
Pm ment. 
be ‘Being’ and ‘thing’ are synonyms: Meta-ontological statement. 
ch 8. Statements about things in general, ie, which exhibit the 
0¢- symbol ‘thing’ as distributed without qualification, since they 
ad do not classify them in terms giving any basis for discrimina- 
tion among them, are not empirically meaningful. 

9. Statements about things in general are meaningful (in gen- 
eral) but they are tautological. They are not ‘‘purely logical,’’ 
however, because they are factually interpreted as being about 

i. (as ‘‘denoting’’) every thing qua a null connotation. 
C., 5The Wittgensteinian distinction of ‘‘exhibits’’—‘‘represents’’ occurs in 
”) the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1933), 2.15 


to 2.18, 
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10. Because a thing qua thing has no specifying properties, state. 
ments such as ‘All things are entitative’ or ‘All entities have 
being’ do not actually exhibit the logic-form of logical multipli- 
cation, although they have the deceptively identical grammati. 
cal form which logical multiplication ordinarily takes. 

11. Universal affirmative statements with ‘entity,’ ‘being,’ ‘thing’ 
etc., as subject and predicate are logically convertible with 
each other, so that these symbols are synonyms. 

12. To say ‘‘ All things have unity’’ is likewise not to attribute an 
empirical property to things but to utter a tautology; for the 
decision to treat any thing as a ‘‘thing,’’ ‘‘being,’’ etc., is one 
of taking it to have the unity requisite for so being. Thus, the 
ancient saying that ‘‘Being is One’’ is to be understood in the 
technical sense according to which the symbols ‘being’ and 
‘one’ (or ‘unity’) are logically convertible. 

13. Ontology is the science of ‘‘being qua being,’’ if you like, but 
just as accurately of ‘‘ what-you-may-call-its’’ qua only the fact 
that they are what-you-may-call-its; for the statement is a 
tautology which expresses the truism that whatever you may 
speak of is a ‘‘ whatever-you-may-speak-of-it.’’ 

14. The symbol ‘thing’ is sometimes used in such a way that things 
like events, properties, activities, relations, etc., ‘‘are not 
things.’’ In this usage a context is presumed in which some 
things are treated as primary units (‘‘substances’’) and other 
things as constituents of them, etc.; but this is a purely pro- 
cedural distinction insofar as any thing, howsoever symbolized, 
may be treated as a primary object of analysis by the simple 
decision to make it so function. 


So much for a theory within the framework of which attempt 
is made to give recognition to traditional metaphysical statement- 
forms as well as positivistically orientated meta-ontological formu- 
lations, and to explain both in terms which show the tie-in with the 
linguistician’s analysis of the pragmatic aspects of symbol selection 
upon conditions involving ignorance, non-commitment, and forget- 
fulness. Of course, the particular definitive forms in which these 
insights have been embodied here are as such only proposals, and 
the reader who has delved much into the matters discussed may find 
these usages superior in some critical respects to others also trying 
to make their way in the world, and in other respects not. And 
since there is no one among us who has as yet the political power to 
decide preémptively the issue of usages, it remains to be seen. 


JACK GUENDLING 


SoutH BEND, INDIANA 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Grundlegung und Aufbau der Ethik. Franz Brentano. Nach 
den Vorlesungen tiber ‘‘Praktische Philosophie’’ aus dem Nach- 
lass herausgegeben von Franziska Mayer-Hillebrand. Bern: A. 
Francke AG. Verlag, 1952. xxiv, 424 p. Paper, 22.— S. Fr.; 
bound, 26.50 S. Fr. 


To Brentano’s mind, the ethical question, although by no means 
the sole problem, would obviously have highest priority on his in- 
tellectual agenda. The present volume reflects this high concern. 
It comprises a collection of Brentano’s ethical writings dating back 
to the year 1876 and used as a basis for his lecture courses given for 
a number of years at the University of Vienna, plus some supple- 
mentary essays evidently penned after the year 1894. The volume 
should be of particular interest to those who are familar with the 
author’s Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis, of which G. E. Moore 
wrote, ‘‘It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
work.’’ Indeed the latter could be viewed as a kind of brief mani- 
festo of Brentano’s moral theories, and the present treatise as a sort 
of detailed argumentation offered in confirmation and extension of 
those doctrines. 

Adequate ethical knowledge is necessary if mankind is to enjoy 
the blessings of science. To be sure, Brentano is not so naive as to 
believe the mere apprehension of such knowledge suffices for the 
achievement of an enduring bliss. Acquisition of proper moral 
dispositions demands sober concern for the techniques of rearing 
and education and for society’s material and cultural structure. 
The last section of the book is devoted to just these matters. 

Howbeit, among the problems subsumed under ethics there is 
first the task of identifying highest ends—those to be pursued for 
their own sakes; next, of determining the loftiest practical law 
relevant to their realization; and finally, of deciding upon those 
rules of behavior in concreto under whose guidance we would most 
closely conform to that law. 

Brentano’s approach, though not his point of departure, is quite 
naturalistic. We must first know what good is to recognize God as 
a principle of goodness, and we have no immediate experience of 
Him (p. 65). Nor does the author locate the nature and origin of 
goodness in the extra-human, cosmic foreground. What is good and 
better is recognized by us without any metaphysical considerations 
(p. 280). It is otherwise, however, when we seek to bring the best 
into realization, a quest which makes exigent the concern for utilities 
and disutilities. In the practical order the consequence of atheism 
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is pessimism. By contrast theism yields a savory harvest because 
it postulates that everything is rooted in a rational foundation ang 
is slated to fulfill a rational end. Theism also makes it overwhelm. 
ingly probable that the life of the soul does not end with the dis. 
solution of the body (p. 231). 

Within the all-encompassing matrix of experience there arise two 
kinds of immediate evidence, inseparable from the exercise of hy. 
man insight and providing a meaning for truth. There are: (a) 
the assertoric and subjective individual verities of inner perception, 
(b) those which are immediate derivates from concepts. The latter 
are general certainties, analytic and apodictic negative judgments, 
whose exemplar is the insight that two contradictory judgments 
cannot both be right. That we have, de facto, a priori synthetic 
knowledge is denied but is not ruled out as an @ priori impossibility 
(p. 81). Blind beliefs contrast with evidential ones so that each of 
the former is true only by virtue of a formal equivalence with one 
of the latter. They are thus related as lower to higher within the 
domain of knowledge. 

A somewhat similar derivation and an analogous evidential char- 
acter is imputed to moral assertions. More, however, than the 
ordinary basis for conceptual abstraction is necessary to recognize 
their validity, viz., affective experience. Inner perception discovers 
a fundamental distinction between our desires as they relate to 
objects. Our likes (Gefallen) and dislikes (Missfallen) are often 
blind, the spawn of instinct or habit. Per contra, we are endowed 
with the insight to approve of certain conscious act-attitudes pos- 
sessing a higher form, and are thus provided with moral certitude 
analogous to evidence in the domain of pure intellectual decision. 


Wir nennen etwas gut mit Riicksicht darauf, dass das darauf gerichtete Lieben 
als richtig charakterisiert ist. Analog wie wir einen Gegenstand seiend nennen, 
wenn das darauf gerichtete Anerkennen unmittelbar oder mittelbar evident ist. 
[Pp. 146-147.] 


The good for its own sake is therefore love-worthy ; a love whose 
end it is, must be qualified as right. But only those goods-in-then- 
selves which have meaning in terms of human psychological ac- 
tivities can pass the test: happiness, knowledge, and dispositions, 
characterized as right, for example. Among these, there are no 
prima inter pares. Man is nevertheless capable of loving an in- 
animate or less animate object as end and this love might be called 
good in se, but it is not a love entailing a distinction between right- 
ness and unrightness. Hence it would have been better, perhaps, 
had Brentano inserted the term ‘‘ethically’’ before the word 
‘“good’’ in the sentence. 
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The concept of the ‘‘characterized as right,’’ pertaining to emo- 
tions, thus lies at the foundation of our ethical knowledge. It 
figures essentially in the meaning of the ethically better, since the 
latter is construed as a preference characterized as right. A known 
good—happiness, for instance—is preferable to unhappiness; a 
preference which is qualified as right. Here we have an instance of 
one of the axioms of preference (p. 210). Observe that in every 
ease the final source of our moral understanding involves an inner 
perception of the act of love or preference characterized as right, 
directed to a universal object, although some concrete experience in 
the autobiographical background is connected with that perception. 
Because of this universality the antagonism between egoism and 
altruism is, on the ethico-epistemological level, largely a pseudo- 
problem. 

The highest practical good, therefore, cannot be given a partial 
interpretation. To make oneself as useful as possible, i.e., to strive 
for the best attainable under the circumstances, is the highest moral 
law; and Brentano opines that, with respect to mine and thine, it 
agrees in its ultimate objective consequences with the Christian 
ethical principle: ‘‘Love God, the highest good, above everything, 
and thy neighbor as thyself’’ (p. 223). But we cannot do this in 
every moment, otherwise we would always have to be awake. To 
meet the difficulty the principle is worded as follows: ‘‘In thy choice 
never be determined upon something less good than can be attained’’ 
(p. 307). 

We have the power of freedom to do this but never in violation 
of the law of universal causation. Other prescriptive rules of me- 
diate universality cannot come into collision with this principle, nor 
can our obligation respecting it be superseded by those duties cor- 
responding to such rules. These have significance in virtue of one’s 
personal sphere of influence and its correlation to other human 
spheres of influence. They are also related to duties of law (Rechts- 
pfichten) and love. The former have reference to what falls 
within the sphere of alien volition, the latter have to do with order- 
ing one’s own sphere of law to the highest practical good. 

Natural law is distinguished from positive law having pure 
moral sanction and from positive law without this sanction. Virtues 
are dispositions inclining toward the ethically right choice. The 
family is a particular amicable relationship essential for natural 
society. The state and organized religion have their ratson d’étre 
in the service of the highest practical good. 


Harry Bear 
New York City 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Metaphysical Society of America held its fourth annyal 
meeting March 21, 1953, at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. The following papers were included in the program: Fy. 
George P. Klubertanz, ‘‘Realism and System’’; Richard Kroner, 
‘‘What Is Really Real’’?; Paul Weiss, ‘‘The Contemporary World” 
(Presidential Address) ; Richard McKeon, ‘‘Process and Func. 
tion’’; and Roderick Chisholm, ‘‘ Empirical Justification.”’ 





A group of young and enthusiastic philosophers have organized 
Archai: A Society for the Advancement of Philosophy. Archai will 
sponsor informal discussions of the problems and issues which en. 
gage the interest of intelligent men and women. It will also pub- 
lish a journal, The Modern Mind, to air the views and insights of 
responsible thinkers on these issues. 

The first meeting of the society will take place on Sunday, April 
19th, in 301 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, 117th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue, at 7:30 P.M. Irwin Edman, Johnsonian 
Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, will address the 
meeting. Refreshments will be served and informal discussion 
groups arranged. All who are interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to Archai, 
P. O. Box 147, Manhattanville Station, 309 West 125th Street, New 
York 27, N. Y. 














